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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME, 


Tue eighth season of Promenade Concerts 
at Queen's Hall opened on Saturday, August 
23rd, in a most auspicious manner. The 
number of straw hats in the arena would 
have stocked a West End hatter’s for the 
year, every seat in the balcony appeared to 
be occupied, and the grand circle was fairly 
filled. Several leading members of the 
orchestra were applauded as they entered, 
and Mr. Henry J. Wood had a hearty recep- 
tion. The audience took up the National 





Anthem, and throughout the evening the 
music was followed with a closeness of atten- 
tion that betokened the most lively apprecia- 
tion of the performances. These were 
remarkable for excellence. The overture 
chosen was by Bizet, entitled ‘ Patrie,” a 
name not given it by the composer but fitted 
to it by Pasdeloup, at one of whose concerts 
in Paris it was produced in 1874. A still 
more remarkable reading was given of Liszt’s 
second ‘* Hungarian Rhapsody "’ as arranged 
for orchestra by E. J. Matthey. The slow 
section was most impressively rendered, and 
the succeeding “ allegro " played with a hair- 
raising intensity that may be described as 
emotionalism at boiling point. Dramatic 
feeling also distinguished the performances 
of Smetana's symphonic poem, “ Vitava,” 
and Svendsen's picturesque ‘‘ Carnival de 
Paris,” and highly effective readings were 
given of the averture to ‘“* Tannhauser’”’ and 
Dr. Elgar's ‘*Cockaigne” overture. The 
next concert, on Monday 25th, was devoted 
chiefly to compositions by Wagner, Tschai- 
kovski, Beethoven and others of our great 
masters taking the lead in the course of the 
season, which, I understand, will be con- 
tinued to November the 7th. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Wood, the conductor, and Mr. 
Robert Newman, the manager of those con- 
certs for introducing a good many novelties 
to their patrons. The following is a list of 
some of the orchestral compositions that 
have already been produced at these concerts 
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Promenade Concerts this season :— 
Symphony No. 1, in G minor (Reverie 


of Winter) Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic Ballad, ‘ Elaine and 
Lancelot” Averkamp 


Overture, “‘ Hunyady Laszlo” Franz Erkel 

Symphony No. 2, in C minor (Russian) 
Tschaikowsky 

Introduction to an Operatic Poem, 

‘‘The Bretwalda” Ernest Blake 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘ Hakon Jarl” Smetana 
Suite, No. 4 Josef Holbrooke 
Romantic Overture Ludwig Thuille 


Overture, ‘‘ Cleopatre ”’ Enna 
Symphonic Poem, “ Korsholm” _—_Jarnefelt 
Suite, ‘*‘ Pelleas et Melisande”’ Fauré 
Trilogie,‘*Wallenstein” (in three parts) 
D'Indy 
Violin Concerto Sinding 


Mood-picture, “‘ Herbstnacht,”” ard A 
Rhenish Scherzo Josef Frischen 

Overture, ‘‘ Der Opritschnik,’ and 

Dance from ‘ Der Opritschnik ” 
Tschaikowsky 

Two Idylis (a2) Tableau Pastorale (d) 
Scherzino Stcherbatcheff 
Ballet Music, “ Hulda ”’ César Frank 
Pianoforte Concerto in D flat major Sinding 
Symphony, No. 1 Gustave Mahler 

Overture, March Entr’acte 
(Hamlet) Tschaikowsky 

Variations Symphonique for pianoforte 
orchestra César Franck 
Suite, ‘* Scénes Enfantines’’ Georges Conus 
Suite, “ L’Attaque du Moulin ” Bruneau 
Legend, ‘“‘ The Swan of Tuonela”’ Sibelius 
Symphory No. 1, in G Weingartner 
(Novelty) Rutland Boughton 
Symphony, “ La Mer”’ Paul Gilson 
Overture, ‘‘ Francesca ”’ Goetz 
Suite, No. 4, “A Argentau”’ César Cui 
Jubel-Overture Felix Draeseke 


The following are amongst the most popu- 
lar artists engaged for the series. 

Sopranos: M.ne. Mary Beare, Miss Evan- 
geline Florence, Miss Nancy McIntosh, Miss 
Annie Nelson, Miss Hortense Pau!'sen, Miss 
Eva Rich, Miss Ellyson Russell, Mme. C. 
Siviter, Mne. Sobrino, Mme. Emily Squire, 
Miss Mavis Wingfield, Mrs. H. J. Wood. 

Contraltos: Miss Muriel Foster, Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, Miss May Williamson. 

Tenors: Mr. Lloyd Chandos, Mr. John 
Coates, Mr. Joseph O'Mara, Mr. Thomas 
Thomas, Mr. Ellison Van Hoose. 

Basses: Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, Mr, A. 
Foxton Ferguson, Mr. Joseph Lycett, Mr. 
Smallwood Metcalfe, Mr. Denham Price, 


and 
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Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Lawrence Rea, 
Mr. H. Lane Wilson. 

Violinists: Master Isidore Benkovski, 
Miss Eldina Bligh, Miss Anna Hegner, 
Mme. Beatrice Langley, Mr. Philip Lewis, 
Mr. Max Mossell, Mr. Arthur W. Payne, 
Miss Maud Powell, The Misses Prior, Mr. 
H. Lyell Tayler, Mr. Hans Wessely. 

Viola: Mr. A. E. Ferir. 

Violoncellists: Mr. Purcell Jones, Mr. 
W. H. Squire, Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees, Mr. 
Bertie Withers. 

Pianists: Mlle. Tosta de Benici, Signorine 
Cerasoli, Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Katharine 
Goodson, Miss Edie Gunthorpe, Mme. Hey- 
mann, Miss Isabel Hirschfeld, Miss Mabel 
Monte.th, Mlle. Mania Séguel, Miss Evelyn 
Suart, Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, Miss 
Adela Verne. 

The band, with the usual supplement of 
the wind is under the conductorship of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood, whilst the business manage- 
ment is entrusted to the safe and experienced 
hands of Mr. Robert Newman. 

Perhaps the most interesting musical 
event of the series was the first performance 
in London on Sept. 3rd, of Tchaikovsky's 
second symphony. This work dates from 
1873, in which year was also produced the 
composer's symphonic poem on Shakes- 
peares ‘ Tempest.” The symphony pos- 
sesses special interest owing to the first and 
fourth movements being largely built up 
with folk-tunes of little Russia, a compara- 
tively small, but very distinctive, portion of 
the great Empire. The fo'k tunes selected 
are highly characteristic of the resignation 
born of fataiism and the spirit of almost 
reckless gaiety which at times animate the 
peasantry. The work opens with a theme 
of elegiac expression belonging to the former 
category. This is announced by the horn 
solo with romantic effect. After ingenious 
treatment it leads into an ailegro vivo, the 
first subject of which is a variant of a popu- 
lar air, “ Down by Mother Volga,” one of the 
songs associated with the Cossack robber, 
S:enka Razin, who was executed in Moscow 
in 1671. The second number is in march 
time, and has for his chief subject that of the 
march from the composer’s opera, ‘ Un- 
dine.” The middle section of this aumber 
is somewhat commonplace, but it opens and 
closes in a singularly attractive manner. 
Not much more can be said for the scherzo, 
save that it is extremely vivacious. The 
finale starts with a chattering folk-tune 
known as “ The Crane,” which is set and 
treated with a rhythmic insistence and 
strong accentuation suggestive of Tartaric 
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origin. The whole movement, indeed, is 
permeated with what may be termed bar- 
baric Tartaric acid, and it brings the work 
to a most stirring end. 

We hope the Promenades may prove suc. 
cessful, as we understand the other Queen's 
Hall Concerts will be continued only if there 
is a balance on the right side at the conclu- 
sion of the “ Proms.” Alas! how many 
places have we seen start with high aims, 
and artistic performances which ought to 
have been encouraged, that had to withdraw 
music altogether, or fall back on to that 
which appeals to the lowest tastes before it 
could be made to pay? To mention only 
the most memorable: the Panoptican, now 
the Alhambra; The Crystal Palace Orches- 
tra, now disbanded; the Aquarium, which 
opened with a fine orchestra under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, soon discarded for variety 
entertainments: and the Alexandra Palace 
Orchestra, which after a short life was re- 
placed by a third-rate wind band. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


To-pay Mr. Gorlitz looms largely in the 
public eye as the manager of the all-conquer- 
ing Kubelik, says Mr. Alfritz Goldmann in 
The Violinist. When the question of the 
great American tour, on which he was to 
embark, was first mentioned to Herr Kubelik, 
he emphatically declined to consider it 
without the consent of his mother. In order 
to meet this difficulty, Mr. Gorlitz and the 
young violinist set out for the mother’s 
home, which lies a little way out of Prague. 
For a long time she hesitated, and it was 
only when the shortness and safety of the sea 
journey had been eloquently explained, the 
luxury and comfort of the American trains 
and hotels minutely described, and the 
certain success of the venture fully set fourth, 
that she consented. The following day, 
during lunch at the Black Horse at Prague, 
a visitor was announced, and Mme. Kubelik 
was duly ushered into the presence of her 
son and his manager. She had come, not 
to withdraw her permission, but merely to 
ask that she might be included in the touring 
party, a request to be fully appreciated when 
one remembers the son as the idol of the 
fashionable world, wherever he goes, and the 
mother as the warm hearted, simple rustic, 
the widow of a struggling gardener, with no 
knowledge of any language but the most 
primitive Czech, and entirely ignorant of 
world and its ways. 

His father, who was of gypsy origin, 
taught himself to play every instrument in 





the modern orchestra, and it may be said 
that all his sons inherit their father’s gifts, 
for apart from the youthful genius Jan, there 
are two brothers, one a professor of the 
piano at the Prague Conservatoire, and the 
other a most promising student at the same 
institution. The father made many sacri- 
fices to secure a proper musical training for 
his boys, and for years toiled so incessantly 
in his garden near Prague, where he weekly 
hawked the produce of his labours, that his 
early death was set down as the result of 
overwork. He died two years before his 
son’s début in public, and it is known that 
of the first fee little Jan Kubelik received— 
twenty-five florins—he retained five for him- 
self and expended the other twenty on a 
wreath for his father’s grave. 

at * * 

Paganini, once asked how long it would 
take to become a master of the violin, 
answered: ‘“ Twelve hours a day for twenty 
years.” 

* * * 

The following amusing story comes from 
America : 

A young married couple from a Missouri 
mining camp, were in court at Macon, lately, 
the man, Frank Striver, being plaintive for 
divorce. There had been the usual festivities 
at their wedding, followed by a dance. 
Striver was questioned as to his bride's 
conduct at the dance and he replied : 

“She danced with Charley Howe six 
times.” 

‘‘ Was the dance at your house ?” 

‘‘ No sir; at her mother’s.” 

** Why did you object to her dancing with 
young Howe ?” 

“] did'nt think she ought to dance so often 
with another man.” 

Then the defendant’s attorney struck in: 

‘Frank, did you ever attend dances ?” 

“ Yes, sir; very often.” 

“Have you seen married women there 
dancing ?” 

‘Yes, sir; lots of them.” 

“ But you never danced with any of 
them ? 

‘No, sir; never.” 

“Will you please tell the court why ?"’ 

‘‘ Because I fiddled.” 

The Court said it looked like piling on 
the agony to require a man to fiddle while 
his wife danced with other men, and taking 
this into account with the other evidence 
adduced, he said he felt justified in granting 
the plaintiff a severance, and the decree was 
so made. 

There is some sense in that ! 
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Those who are interested in personalities ol 
nutabilities wiil find a lively appreciation of 
Jan Kubelik in the current number of 
Cassel's Magazine. The article is illustrated 
by a number of portraits ranging from child- 
hood to his flat in Mount-street. The writer 
says ‘the fascination of his broken phrases, 
aided by the eloquence of his glorious eyes, 
is giving way to a laudable struggle with 
verbs and relatives '"—in other words, he is 
learning English. Ladies may like to know 
that Kubeiik confesses to having been in love 
once for two whole days, but the name ofthe 
adored one is not revealed. 

* * * 


Paderewski is to land on these hospitable 
shores on the 16th iast., and, in company 
with his pianoforte, is to appear in some forty 
provincial cities and towns. London is only 
to be favoured once, however—on November 
11. Mr. Mark Hambourg starts for his 
American and Australian tour on November 
8. Mr. John Coates has been engaged to 
sing in ‘“Gerontius’” at the Worcester 
Festival. 





o* * * 


“ Trilby’’ was an amusing romance, but it 
appears the relatives of Kubelik have taken 
the Svengali theory as fact, and are stating 
that that talented young artist is under the 
hypnotic influence of Skrivan, his secretary, 
that he plays mechanically, and others pocket 
his gains. Mr. H, Géoriitz, his agent for 
England and America, declares that though 
young, he is a bright, keen man of business, 
and that during the last ten months he has 
carefully invested the £24,000 he has made, 
and is quite able to look after himself in 
every respect. ‘There can be no doubt the 
family of Jan Kubelik are disappointed with 
their share of his earnings and according to 
the Neves Weiner Tageblatt, they have initiated 
legal action to have him declared a minor, 
and for an indefinite period to be placed 
under the control of a legal guardian. 

. ; 


We cull the following from the Margate 
papers:—At the Margate County Court a 
case taken by His Honour Judge Sir W. L. 
Selfe, was one in which a dispute that had 
disturbed the quiet serenity of the Jetty Ex- 
tension Band was involved. Andreas 


Dietsch, a member of the band, it appeared, 
was found fault with for not keeping proper 
time in his playirg, and the dispute led up to 
piaintiff telling Herr Josef Delicat, the con- 
ductor, that his conducting was so bad it was 
impossible for the instrumentalists to keep 
the time they should do. 


For this rudeness 











plaiutiff was ordered to wi.hdraw from the 
bandstand, but the next day was given the 
opportunity of apologising, before the band, 
in German. This he refused to do, but he 
did in English. He also refused to adopt 
that course in the court, although it was 
suggested by the Judge that he should do so, 

Mr. Emery was for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
A. B. Burrows was for the defendant. 

Plaintiff claimed £1 15s. being seven 
weeks’ stoppages at 5s. per week; £2 5s., 
one week's wages; and £2 5s. for a week in 
lieu of notice. Plaintiff alleged that some 
conditions had been inserted in the agree. 
ment after it was signed, but his Honour 
held that the agreement was as drawn and 
signed in Vienna, and that the clause giving 
Herr Delicat power to discharge a member 
of the band for misconduct was a reasonable 
one. He further held that Herr Delicat 
was justified in acting as he had dane, and 
gave judgment for the defendant with costs. 

The moral would seem to be, Why go to 
Vienna for musicians ? 

* * 

In answer to several of our correspondents 
we may tell them that the interior of a violin 
may be freed from dust by pouring in 
through the sound scrolls a small handful of 
thoroughly dried table salt. This should be 
well shaken about in a dry room, and every 
particle carefully turned out as quickly as 
possible, for salt absorbs moisture with 
great readiness, and a little left inside a 
violin might easily render the last state 
of that instrument worse than the first. 
Certain grains are sometimes dried and 
shaken about ina violin, but all these agents 
require a considerable amount of practice 
and expertness to render them effective, and 
it is not well for the owner of a fine instru- 
ment to do much experimenting with it. 

* * * 


The following story has been going the 
round as having happened on coronation 
night, gth August :—Auguste van Biene, who 
as we all know, started his career 35 years 
ago by playing in the streets, may well say 
that history repeats itself. On Saturday 
night, after having finished his week's engage- 
ment at the Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham 
Junction, he got with much difficulty into 
a train for Waterloo, and arriving there, 
found himself in the company of his manager 
and his beloved ’cello, in the very unpleasant 
necessity of being obliged to walk, for all the 
traffic had been stopped. His ‘cello is 
never allowed to leave his sight, and the two 
gentlemen started on foot for the actor's 
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home, intending to carry the ‘cello “toura 
tour.’ On Waterloo Bridgea party of boli- 
day makers caught sight of the ‘ Broken 
Melody” hero, and surrounded and cheered 
him, and requested in the most emphatic 
manner, to unpack the big fiddle and give 
them a “toon” in honour of the King. 
Again a cheer. ‘‘ Yes, a toon.” ‘* The 
Melodia?’” ‘*No,‘Home, Sweet Home. ”’ 
Keep your tongue, and let the man play what 
he likes,” and Van Biene had to play, sitting 
on his ‘cello case on the same bridge where 
he played ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” with 
aching heart andempty stomach. Henever 
played better, and the crowd they cheered 
and cheered again, and someone was polite 
enough to step forward and say, ‘‘ God bless 
you, Governor! Ili carry the baby home.” 
And he did. 


* * 


The Western Afercury contains the follow- 
ing interest:ng bit: ‘* The interests of violin 
players have lately been centred on Kubelik, 
Kocian, and Co., to the exclusion of exceed- 
ingly clever young violinists who are arising 
in other directions in public favour. If 
Great Britain cannot yet boast of a Joachim 
or Sarasate, Yorkshire has given the nation 
a John Dunn, and now Ireland is coming 
forward with the gifted pupil of Mons. Louis 
Duloup of Rotterdam. Mr. George Vincent 
of Belfast, has lately won his musical laurels 
in Holland, and has gained the gold medal 
for violin playing at the ‘ Feis Ceoil’ in the 
city of his birth, Belfast. Young Vincent is 
amember of a well-known musical family, 
he has an extensive repertoire, and what is 
rarer, he possesses the gift of absolute musical 
pitch.” Would the (no doubt) learned and 
esteemed critic confide to me, what is the 
gift of “absolute musical pitch” ? 

* * * 


The Western Mail in a recent issue had a 
highly appreciative critique of an invitation 
violin recital given before a large and critical 
Cardiff audience by Mr. A. C. Handley- 
Davies, assisted by the Hon. Margaret 
Henniker, as vocalist, and by Miss Violet 
Miles and Mr. T. Davies atthe piano. The 
programme included the Mendelssohn Con. 
certo, and pieces by Ries, Vieuxtemps, 
Goddard and Sarasate, and the critic says 
“they were randered in masterly style, the 
brilliant young musician exhibiting great 
delicacy of touch, broadness of treatment 
and versatility of technique.” Sonofa well- 
known Cardiff organist, Mr. Handley- Davies 
we believe, has family connections in this 
district. He started his .musical career at 








the early age of eight, when he gained a 
choral scholarship at Hereford Cathedral, 
and a few weeks later was promoted to solo 
boy in the choir of that Cathedral. On 
leaving there he continued his: musical 
studies with his father, and in 1895 was 
appointed a sub-professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music. He hasrecently givena 
number of successful violin recitals at the 
Salle Erard and the Steinway Hall, London. 
* * * 

A violin, believed to be a Stradivarius, 
has been found hidden away in a trurl, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. It bears the 
inscription “Antonius Stradivarius, Fecit 
anno Domini, 1721,” and was taken to 
America from England sixty years ago. 

* i * 

One of the most delightful of the new 
‘turns’ at the Alhambra is provided by 
monkeys. Everything that a trained gym- 
nast can do they accomplish, and in exactly 
the same way. Whether they have learned 
the mannerisms peculiar to the stage by 
watching and mimicing the performances of 
“humans” it would be difficult to say; but 
the unconscious drollery of the whole thing 
is beyond description. Les Brunin, “ eccen- 
tric billiardists,” give a novel exhibition of 
combined sleight-of-band and balancing. A 
most artistic musical cntertainment is that 
of Dale, che Campanologist ; and it is diffi- 
cult to know whether most to applaud his 
deftness in manipulating bells or the won- 
derful expression put into the music he 
draws from them. La Belle Gurrrero is 
undoubtedly a great attraction, and her 
popularity has evidently not diminished 
since she was in London before. The 
“ballet divertissement” “In Japan,” is 
bright and amusing, and “ Britannia’s 
Realm,” appealing to national sent ment, 
stili maintains its hold on the public. 

. * * 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold a few 
days ago violoncellos, double basses, etc., 
the property of the late Mdlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillant, Mr. J. R. Bridson, and others. The 
more important lots were the following :— 
A violin by Joannes Franciscus Pressenda, 
of Turin, dated 1845—£35 (Dykes); a violin 
by A. and H. Amati, with head by another 
maker—f59 (Dykes): a violin by Paolo 
Maggini, Brescia— £ 40 (Heathcote) ; a violin 
by Vincenzo Postiglhone—f41 (Price); a 
violoncello by J. B. Rogeri—fgo (Hart ; 
and a violin by Antonius Stradivarius, dated 
1714, the property of the late Mdlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillaut—£365 (Chanot). The day’s sale 
realised £1,421, 
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The Cheltenham Examiner is responsible for 
the following extraordinary statement, which 
emanates from Vienna :—If the strange and 
eventful story of the violinist Kubelik had 
emanated from America, one would have 
been inclined to set it in hoardings—in other 
words, to take it as a clever advertisement ; 
but it does not—it comes in all good faith 
not only from the native country of the musi- 
cian, but from the heart of his family. Jan 
Kubelik is an Austrian, or rather a Hun- 
garian. His family state, through the Vienna 
Press, that he is dominated by his secretary 
and impresario, Julius Skrivan, that Jan is, 
in fact, a male “ Trilby,” and wholly under 
the influence and control of Skrivan. The 
other side meets the story with absolute 
denial. Jan’s manager in London, Mr. Hugo 
Gérlitz, of New Bond-street, who also 
managed his musical matters in America, 
laughs at the stories. During ten months of 
his management he paid the artist £24,000, 
and he knows that all his earnings are 
immediately deposited in the Bohemian 
National Bank, Prague, or the Nationa! and 
Provincial Bank, London. All his accounts 
are in his own name, and cheques must 
be signed by him. Contracts, too, are signed 
by himself, and never by Skrivan. Skrivan 
is considered by Mr. Girlitz as Jan’s best 
friend, and a delightful companion. Kubelik 
is very good to his own family, and he pays 
all his brother’s expenses, and he saves 75 
per cent. of all his takings. During the 
week in London, ending July rgth, he played 
at five ‘‘at homes,” receiving £300 each 
time. Jan is now on his way to Prague 
to refute what he declares to be fiction. He 
is said to be a man of weak will, but if 
he saves 75 per cent. of his earnings 
and farms his brother’s as well, his will does 
not suffer from being weak. The further de- 
velopment of this tale will be interesting. 

We hear from Wanganni, New Zealand, 
Australia, that Miss Sissie McFayden 
appeared some few weeks ago, at a grand 
evening concert at the Opera House, and 
that the youthful aspirant to future fame 
met with great success. Miss McFayden 
was during her stay in England a pupil of 
Mr. Polonaski, under whose careiul tuition 
she was successful in passing the F.L.T.M. 
Examination (Violin Section.) The Concert- 
giver was assisted by several instrumental 
and vocal artists, all of whom did their utmost 
to raise the tone of the concert to one of con- 
siderable artistic merit. Miss McFayden’s 
violin solos included De Beriot’s Concerto in 
D, Op. 16, and her former master’s Adagio 
on the G string and Mazurka de Concert. 





MUSIC REVIEWS. 

The St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., Ltd.—The 
name of this well-known and enterprising firm 
on the parcel before us is sufficient guarantee for 
the value of the contents. 

The main object of this firm seems to be to 
bring before the public the highest class educa- 
tional works possible. 

We first of all note that Poznanski’s splendid 
work * The Violin and Bow,” which August Wil- 
helmj has commended so higbly, is now to be 
had at the phenomenally low price of 3s. net. 

We also see that the above firm have just 
issued yet another edition of that excellent little 
book ‘*6 Melodious Studies,” by Alban Henry, 
this brings the number up to 16,000, the large 
sale which this work has, is no doubt owing in a 
large measure, not only to the fact that the 
studies are good, but that they have an equally 
good pianoforte accompaniment and are pub. 
lished at the low price of 1s. net. 

For violin and piano, we have “Evening. 
Reverie” and ‘* Romance in A,” two delightful 
pieces by that well-known writer, Josef Trouville, 
they are both admiratly written and do no not 
go beyond the 3rd position. 

‘* Reverie a la Valse’ by Max Schroeter is one 
of seven pieces by this writer, well fingered and 
bowed, a capital teaching piece. 

‘“* Melodia ” a set of six pieces by Oscar Wagner, 
are all useful teaching pieces. 

‘* Fleurs Enchantées,” three pieces by Jos. W. 
G. Hatthaway, all cf moderate difficulty. 

‘*Melodious Pastimes ” in two books, by J. C. 
Beazley each book contains six pieces, carefully 
bowed and in the 1st position, at 1s. net each. 

‘*Aven d'Amour from the musicianly pen of 
H. Saint-George, is an excellent solo, affording 
the student a pleasing medium of studying 
arpeggibowing. We see the above firm have just 
issued a new edition of ‘* Six Miniatures” by this 
composer complete in one book and at the very 
low price of 1s. 6d. net. ‘hese, by the way, are 
charming little pieces for voung beginners. Also 
a new edition cf G. Saint-George’s Suite in B flat 
‘* Rose, Shamrock and Thistle,” complete in one 
book, net 3s. These prices should bring these 
excellent works within the reach of all. 

From the same house we have a series cf 
Albums each at 1s. 6d. net, entitled ‘* The St. 
Cecilia Popular Music Library,” containing over- 
tures, fantasias, etc. from the most celebrated 
operas, so written as to be effectively played, 
without going beyond the third position, thus 
enabling the young performer to become familiar 
with all the classical masterpieces, and so help- 
ing to develop a taste for all that is good in the 
domains of musical art. 

We also find two compositions entitled ‘* Ro 
mance” and “ Impromptu’ by Irene Thompson, 
who evidently appears to be a composer of some 
promise as both pieces are undeniably good. 

The St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., are to 
be congratulated on the excellent taste aad 
judgment they display in launching so much 
that is first class on the musical world, and we 
sincerely wish them the continued success which 
they so well deserve. 
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"WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 

Facts about Fippves, Violins Old and New. 
By J. Broapnouse. Third Edition, 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuine characteristicsofthetr Instruments, 
by J. A. Orro, with additions by J. Bishop, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

AvuTobBIoGRAPHY OF Louis Spour. 2 volsiny, 
thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 153s.) 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RO: AD, W.C 


ASHDOWN EDITION. 


OF 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net. 
Vol. % 2 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... oe = 16 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes aa aoe Aen I 6 
3. Burgmiller. Three Nocturnes.., vee IG 
4. Heller and Ernst: Les gages d'amitié, 
Book I. (7 pieces) ... i cas 20 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages a’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) vee 20 
6. Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon as : 6 
7. Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 20 
8. Lange. Six pieces a eee kaa I 6 
g. Spohr. Grand Violin Schoo!, complete 4 0 
10. Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) Io 
11 Diehl Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .. 1 6 
12, Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 «s. see tee eee vee Io 
13. Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 Io 
14 Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... ad 10 
15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 Meer 16 
16. Papini, Six characteristic pieces ae 20 
(To be continued. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK (Limited) TORONTO 
LONDON, 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
By JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Just Published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLayERS, OWNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations, 


With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 


LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 











Price One Shilling. 


TWENTY LESSONS 


ON THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOICE 
FOR 

SINGERS, SPEAKERS, AND TEACHERS 
BY 


GEORGE E. THORP. 





W. Beeves, 83, Coanine Cross Roap, W.C. 





TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS for Violins, Violas and 'Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, eic , or full catalogues, particulars and testi- 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Whole sale and 
Retail. 
OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEURS ONLY. Send addressed and stamped enve- 


lope for free sample Tested Violin String and _ particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREER. 
Please mention this paper. 





Price One Shilling. 


12 LESSONS 
BREATHING 


AND 


BREATH CONTROL 


FOR 
SINGERS, SPEAKERS AND TEACHERS. 
BY 
GEORGE E. THORP. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C, 
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DICK O° NEWLAITH. 


FROM A PHOTO BY SMYTH AND SONS, SKEGNESS 


Printed by New Temple Press, i7, Grant Road, Croydon. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powe-ful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

< This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectusfree. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE Is. ld, 
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Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE, 
SoLE AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonies. 
J. EDWIN BONN 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC, 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E"’ will bear pulling up to “ A,’’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. ~~ woe and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d. ” 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
. announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
‘each us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





BORODIN and LISZT: 


Life and Works of a Russian Composer and Liszt 
as sketched in the Letters of Borodin, 


By A. HABETS. 


Portraits and Facsimiles, thick cr. 8vo, sloth 3g, 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD.,W‘C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelene. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom. per annum 


(post free) - . - - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) . 3s. od. 
Publisher, WM. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 
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HUMBLE FIDDLERS AND FORGOTTEN 
FIDDLE MAKERS. 
By Fiddle Fancier. 

(Continued from page gt.) 
IX.—Dick o’ NEWLAITH. 
RicHarp Hupson, who was better known 
by his nom de plume of “ Dick o' Newlaith,”’ 
was born at Newlaith, Rossendale, in the 
year 1828. Both his father and grandfather 
were passionately fond of music, and there 
is little wonder, therefore, that he and his 
brother George early developed a love for 
the same art, he finally entering the profes- 
sion as a violinist, and George as teacher of 

music. 

The subject of this sketch was in early 
life a colliery manager, but he was also a 
fiddler, and the power of music grew upon 
him, and he was frequently found taking the 
leading part in Beethoven's quartetts and 
other classical music, besides playing at 
many concerts, In the year 1853 he started 
and trained a band at Loveclough. Dick 
and his family were on friendly terms with 
old Mr. Carrodus, of Keighley, and of course 
became intimate with their son, who was in 
after years the celebrated John Tiplady 
Carrodus. One of the favourite solos of 
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Carrodus was ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and before 
his departure to Stuttgart to study under 
Molique he gave his copy of the song to 
Dick, who always prized it as an interesting 
memento. When Carrodus returned from 
the Continent he brought over with him four 
of Martin Baur s fiddles. Dick’s father, who 
was anxious that his son should secure a 
good fiddle, purchased one of these from 
Carrodus, senior, and gave it to his son, and 
it was on this instrument Dick played 
throughout his long years of musical life. 

Dick was a man of sterling qualities. His 
chief characteristics were perseverance and 
endurance. He was methodical in his 
habits, and a devout believer in such maxims 
as ‘‘ Early to bed and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise.” He could 
seldom be induced to sit up late at night, but 
a few hours’ sleep would serve to recuperate 
him, and very early hours in the morning 
would find him in the company ot his ‘* Mar- 
tin Baur.” His playing abilities were seen 
at their best when he met with opposition, 
and at such time he was keener on practice 
than ever. On one occasion he was booked 
for a concert in Lancashire, where several 
amateur fiddlers were to take part. It came 
to his hearing that one of them had said that 
he meant to “lick Dick o’ Newlaith into 
fits.” This was sufficient to put Dick on his 
mettle, and after working away at one of his 
most difficult solos he went to the concert 
with a face screwed up with grim determin- 
ation. The round of applause which greeted 
his playing soon showed that the man was 
not at that concert who could “ lick ’’ D.ck. 
The late Mr. Peter Wright Pickup, of 
Blackburn,—a gentleman who could cer- 
tainly speak with authority,—used to say 
that Dick was one of the best amateur fidd- 
lers he had ever heard. His perseverance 
not only made him keep to his own practice, 
but it also constrained him to see after that of 
his sons, and to see that whatever musical 
ability they might possess should be fully 
developed. Consequently at an early age 
his three boys were made to begin work in 
earnest, and in a few years’ time they formed 
with their father one of the happiest quar- 
tetts that might be found anywhere. 

In 1878 Dick was appointed bandmaster 
to the Earl of Scarborough, at which time 
he removed to Skegness. He retained this 
position and filled it worthily till his death. 
He took the deepest interest in every move- 
ment for the support and development of 
musical enterprise. 

His sons still cling to the profession. 
Richard is a double-bass and euphonium 
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player, George plays the viola and bom. 
bardon and makes fiddles, and John plays 
the violin and cornet. His grandson, Eli, 
son of John, won the Prince of Wales 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music, 
for flute playing. Other members of the 
family are also noted performers, one on one 
instrument and another on another. 

Dick died on January 3rd, 1900: New- 
laith, from which he took his popular name, 
it ought to have been explained, is a farm- 
stead situated on the hillside about midway 
between Clowbridge and Dunnockshaw. 





THE EVER PRESENT PAST. 
By Rosin Le Beau. 
Tue last notes of Ernst’s ‘‘ Elézie” floated from 
a sweet toned violin out through the open win- 
dow into the starry grandeur of the silent night 
borne upward by the summer breeze, upward— 
maybe “* ev'n to the seat of God’! 

The instrument was lovingly laid down. The 
player, a young girl cf some twenty years, knelt 
by the casement, gazing dreamily into the peace- 
ful st-liness, the evening a'r gently fanning a 
stray lock of hair escaped from the heavy black 
tresses braided ail over her head. 

Presently she rose and crossed the barely 
furnished room to where an cld man sat in the 
fading l ght, séemingly stiil absorbed in the sweet 
sad strains of the music. Sitting there motion. 
less, he formed a pathetic figure; the grey head 
leaniug wearily on bis only hand (his left coat 
sleeve bung limp and untenanted by his side), 
the deep-set eyes with a far-away look, the lined 
b:ow speaking plainly of long years cf suffering 
—yet his expressior, whilst listening to the rich 
sweet tones of the violin, betokened him as one 
“ though sorrowing, yet in peace.”’ 

“ Lieber Onk: 1, you are sad; you wiil listen to 
nothing but the élégie! What would Heinrich 
say were he to hear his betrothed play music so 
mournful on her wedding eve?” 

“Liebes Kind! Liebes Kind!—Ah, Lysbeth, 
‘tis indeed a selish old man that asks to-mior: ow’s 
bride to piay an élégie!”” He paused—when he 
spoke again it was with apparent effort and with 
great earnestness. ‘‘Lysbeth, to-morrow thou 
wilt bave a husband to respect and love, it 
matters not what thou thivkest of thine old 
uncle; often, thou hast asked me the history of 
my past, now thou shalt hear the story, sad and 
bitter as it will ever remain ! 

‘*Tt will serve to show thee human nature in 
its utloveliness and make thee doubly thankful 
to the good God for Heinrich’s upright noble 
character. 

‘‘Ah, Lysbeth, my love for sad music will then 
no longer cause thee surprise.” 


“From my earliest childhood, to be a great 
mu-ician, by choice a m«rveilous viclinist, was 
ever my scle desire, my great ambition, my 
earnest prayer. 

‘* Music to me was life, the very essence of ex- 
istence—but I must keep to bare facis. 


Til the 
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age of eighteen I studied hard, practising hours 
at a stretch, then I came here to Frankfort and 
joined the ‘—Verein,’ but in no sense of the 
word was I an accomplished musician, my 
powers as a violinist were undeniably «fa limited 
nature. But the desire burnt just as ardently, 
the longing for fame still consumed my wholes 
mind; Ambition spurred me on to increased 
effort (eventually to the perjuring of my soul!). 

When I came to Franktort, my father could 
no longer afford me continued mu-ical instruc- 
tion, Somewhat unwillingly, I therefore accepted 
an engagement in the theatre orchestra, and 
augmented my small means by taking a 
few pupils; at the same time I worked desper- 
ately to overcome my difficulties of technique, 
but I attained to nothing beyond mediccrity— 
maddening modiocrity ! 

‘*Should I never realize my ambition ? 

‘‘ Should I never astound huge audiences with 
a brilliant performance of Paganini music ? 

“ Bitterly I asked myself, were these strivings 
to be for ever futile ? 

‘ For close on a year I had been teaching; for 
the most part pupils of little talent—and that 
little made often -ralueless through lack of enthu- 
siasm—when a great change came into my life. 

“The day on which Gaspar Webhrn first 
claimed my tuition remains clear in my memory 
as though ’twas but yesterday. I see him stand- 
ing there—a lad of perhaps ten years, slightly 
built, with delicate but striking features, deep 
dark eyes, a high forehead surmounied by a 
waving mass of auburn hair; his face was the 
true reflection of his soul—a face destined never 
to fade from my memory ! 

“¢Herr Cassell,’ I hear him saying in his 
childish tones, ‘teach me ail you know of music. 

“¢T can play simple melodies, but I would 
play the works of the great masters. I want to 
play the Beethoven concerto like the man I once 
heard play it in the great hall in Wien when I 
shut my eyes and when I saw the angels and’— 
he broke off suddenly in the midst of his childish 
dreaming tones. 

“¢] forget—indeed I will work hard, Mar- 
gherita always tells me that I am but a dreamer.’ 
And taking up his violin he played a simple air— 
a simple air, ah, but with what tone, what deli- 
cacy, what subtle phrasing, what emotion! 

‘*Gott! then I knew what men call genius! 
Then with a cruel flash of truth I knew that my 
striving would indeed be ever futile! 

‘‘For a year Gaspar remained my pupil; at 
its elapse he knew all that I could teach him, 
besides all that which I had never known. 

‘Then bis parents took him again to Wien. 

“Shall I ever forget that autumn afternoon 
when I gave Gaspar his last so-called lesson ? 

“It marked the beginning of a new phrase in 
my life, in that real and inward life cf endless 
s'riving in the exacting service of Ambition. 


_ Gaspar had been playing with exceptional 
brilliancy and complete artistic mastery, when 
he suddenly said with great earnestness, laying 
his band in his caressing fashion on my coat- 
sleeve. ‘Tell me, my good Herr Cassell, shall I 
be great one day and entrance great halls cf 








a 


people like the man I heard play at Wien ? ’—Yes, 
it was then that Satan first pricked my soul with 
jealousy’s poisoned needle; the little rift first 
began at those innocent words ! 

“But when I bade him good-bye, the poison had 
not penetrated. I loved the boy, God knows, in 
that past year I well-nigh worshipped him ! 

‘* The farewell hurt me cruelly.” 

* » + 


‘‘TIt was six years later when I next saw 
Gaspar Wehrn—time and to spare for the poison 
to penetrate! 

“Well, thrre was to be that year, in the 
Saalban at Frankfort, a series of three grand 
concerts. 

* At the third of these concerts I was to be the 
instrumentalist. During those past six years 
hard grinding work had still been the chief 
factor in my iusignificant existence, for the same 
longings and ambition stil reigned strong as ever. 

“There was time yet, I told mysel', to startle 
the musical world with my talents, I was stili the 
right side of thirty. Up til then I had madea 
point never to appear as a soloist in public, but 
in view of this concert, I had been straining 
every nerve for efficiency. I was determined to 
create an impression; this was to be the ap- 
pointed time! 

‘*What was my dismay, when, two or three 
days before that auspicious date, I learnt that 
the violinist at the conceet immediately pre- 
ceding it, was to be— Gaspar Wehrn! 

‘‘T, his former master, kuew well enough that 
this meant sudden death to my hopes. 

‘*Gaspar was certain to create a sensation at 
this, his first appearance, in Frankfort. What 
reception could I hope for on the succeeding 
night ? 

‘‘T should scarcely command one listener; 
everyone would be raving over Webhrn’s genius 
as well as sentimentalizing over his peculiar 
beauty, his personality so ‘idealistic of the 
musician ! 

‘*Ah yes, the poison had penetrated down 
deep into my soul, when, the evening before the 
first of these concerts, I found myself wandering 
towards the Old Bridge over the Main. 

‘It was a glorious night. “The moon shed 
silvery gleams over the river, as sbe gazed peace- 
fully down; thousands of stars smiled to each 
other over-head, the water flowed with a calm 
murmur of content. There was a solemn air of 
purity about the scene in those evening hours, for 
Nature, undisturbed by the peaceless element of 
humanity, reigned supreme. 

‘* Looking back from the lapse of years, I see 
the beauty and splendour of that night—as I 
paced towards the bridge, a dark curtain of 
despair, jealousy, aye and hatred, obscured all 
Nature’s charms from my perception. 

‘*T was halt way across the bridge, when the 
sound of a footfall broke upon my ear. I paused. 
A cloud just thea crossed the face of the moon, 
but by the starlight I could discern a figure slowly 
nearing me. 

‘Something kept me rooted there, motionless 
in the shadow—then—suddenly— the moon shone 
full again and revealed a slight, dark form within 
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a stone’s throw from where | stood—in an instant 
I recognised the unmistakeable features of 
Gaspar Wehrn! 

‘* Lysbeth, at that moment I cannot describe 
my feelings. Perhaps (God grant it was so) I 
went mad. What thoughts swept through my 
mind on that startling recognition I cannot say, 
but, in another instant, Gaspar was feebly strug- 
gling in my firm, relentless grip! I was about to 
hurl him (my once beloved pupil) with violence to 
a watery grave!! For a moment I paused from 
my cruel purpose to assre myself no other eyes 
than the stars bore witness to the foul act, when, 
suddenly, mv eyes fell, transfixed, upon the old 
iron crucifix ! 

‘* That old iron cross, standing, in dark outline, 
as it had sto»d for centuries, loomed with a 
terrible awe before my guilty vision! AsI gazed, 
I trembled. 

‘* Dread terror of the foulness of my deed 
almost committed paralyzed me—my arms 
slackened their murderous grip as I gazed upon 
that awful symbol the form of the Blessed Christ 
smote me with anguish. 

“Vivioly, into my mind flashed the remem- 
brance of the criminals who, in bygone years, 
were precipitated into the river from the spot 
marked by the crucifix. What was I but a 
criminal of vilest dye? The question pierced me 
like a knife. 

‘*My murderous intent turned and rent me— 
madly I gave mvself to my deserved fate—then, 
something at that crucial moment, flung me with 
force back against the iron cross—a dark mist 
rose before my eyes, I seemed that I was jur- 
neying down, down—till the very gates of Hell 
were about to close for ever over me—then all 
was blank—I remember nothing more.” 

The oid man’s voice tailed him, for a few 
moments he sat speechless, his gray head buried 
in his hand. Lysbeth laid her hand caressingly 
on his, and waited. Presently he resumed the 
broken thread of his story. 

‘* Lysbetb, there is little left to teil, and that 
little bitter. The next recollection memory 
brings me, is that cf opening my eyes to find 
myse:f an inmate of one of the large Frankfort 
hospital:. With the returnof consciousness, the 
scene on the Old Bridge flashed back upon me 
as a hideous nightmare—a hideous nightmare — 
but alas, a terrible reality ! 


‘*Those who tended me, told me that for many 
days I had been imsensible, they told me the 
doctors now feared amputation of my right arm 
inevitable: I heeded them not, scarce heard 
what they said! Gaspar was my one and agon- 
izing thought, leaving no room in my mind for 
other reflection. 

‘After a span of time, to me an eternity, 
during which I had undergone amputation, LI left 
the hospital. Then it was that I learnt of 
Gaspar—I learnt that he was dead. 

They told me he died cf heart-failure ; that the 
night before his concert he had been out till 
late, the following morning his agent entered his 
room to find him in his chair—dead and motionless. 

‘They told me that the Herr Director knew 
not how to replace his soloist, that he sent for 





me to fill his position—then that I had been 
found on the Old Main Bridge, lying insensibl-, 
with a broken and lacerated arm, at the fot of 
the crucifix—they supposed that in the dark, I 
had stumbled upon a piece of sharp projecting 
iron close by. 

I believe they showed sympathy over the ])ss 
of my arm, and with it the loss of my prcfession 
—I know not—Lieber Christ! the auguish of 
remorse to learn that Gaspar was dead—dead, 
whilst I, his murderer, lived ! 

For, indeed, I was his murderer. The shock 
experienced at my hands was alone accountable 
for his death. Then, too, if I was his murderer, 
I saw clearly that he had been my rescuer ! 

‘‘Tt must have been that Gaspar, realizing the 
rapid change of my motives to self-directed 
violence, sprang bef»re me and thrust me back 
against the iron cross, in the noble effort to save 
his would be murderer from the second crime cf 
suicide ! 

‘* Ah, Lvsbeth, that was full thirty years ago. 
For thirty years bitter remorse has been the 
taunting companion ef my lif! The loss of my 
hand and the downfall of mv soul’s ambition, was 
in comparison, but a trifling retribution! My 
1 fe’s purgatory is wrought in the beauty of that 
w-ll-nigh God l:ke fice which is never absent 
feom me, day nor night,—sleeping nor waking— 
burut into my very soul with the branding-irons 
of conscious guilt! 

‘* The Blessed Christ alone knows what I have 
suffered ! Something, is telling me to-night, 
when you play the heavenly instrument, th-t 
these years of inward anguish shall at last bring 
atonement. 

‘* Lysbeth play me the Elégie again.” 

The girl’s hands trembled with emotion as she 
tried to fulfilthe reqaest—emotion which thrilled 
through the violin into vibrant, heavenly sou:d 
waves. Her soul was in the music: she played 
on, heeding not the listener. 

She heard not the old man, when waking from 
his reverie he spoke as with sudden inspiration 
—‘* Ga-par! Gaspar!” be breathed—‘'I see him 
coming—coming—he smiles to me as he did long 
years ago—he is holding out his hand. No—surelv 
itis an angel ?—aye but it is Gaspar.”’ The old 
man lzant forward eagerly in the gloom—Lvysbe'h 
still played —* Gaspar,’ he murmured, * Wait! 
I am—coming—the old harsh discord—which "— 

* * * When Heinrich entered the little 
room, he found his bride weeping quietly over 
the corpse of her old uncle—Friederick Cassell. 





TO REGISTER OLD VIOLINS. 
THE restoration a few davs ago of the Bott 
Stradivarius to the widow of Jean Bott, the old 
musician who died from grief over its loss, has 
excited discussicn over the question oi how tu 
protect the owaers of valuable violins. 

It has been proposed, savs The Times, that an 
iaternational registry, including photographs, 
measurements and the most accurate description 
possible of each instrament known and endorsed 
by eminent authorities as genuine “ Strad” or 
Cremona be kept, and in this way a check put 
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upon the work cf violin thieves. Jobn Friedrich 
of Cooper Institute, whose evidence guaranteed 
the identity of the recovered Bott violin, did not, 
however, exactly favour such ascheme when seen. 

‘* [here are very few, even among really good 
musicians,” said Mr. Friedrich, ‘‘ who can tella 
genuine ‘ Strad.” One manin a thousand among 
them perhaps has the keenness of vision and the 
experience that will enable him to speak posi- 
tively on such a question. With the rest it will 
be guess work. 

“[ have been working among violins and 
occasionally handling the most valuable instru- 
ments for the past thirty years in Germany and 
in New York. I know at once the relative value 
of aninstrument. In most large cities you will 
find some one capable of pronouncing a positive 
opinion as to value.” 

“ Would it be impossible to dispose of a stolen 
violin of value without detection ?” 

‘* Suppose you want to buy a valuable violin, 
you do not look for it on the street, of some 
itinerant, or in a pawnshop. You goto a firm 
of responsible dealers in old violins, as a lady 
came to me recently, who paid $6,009 for a 
Stradivarius, and you make your arrangements 
for a genuine article with a responsible concern. 
No sane person would pay more than a nominal 
price for a violin under any other conditions, 
however good it might seem to be.” 

“ Are not instruments of little value often sold 
to wealthy amateurs for large sums, and would 
not a system of registration prevent such frauds, 
and are not interiors of valuable violins some- 
times taken out and mediocre parts substituted 
for them?” 

“Oh, yes; such things are undoubtedly done; 
but in such cases the victims are mostly to blame 
f r dealing with non-reputable dealers. That is 
their own affair. They want to do things cheaply 
and pay dearly in the end.” 

Other authorities when spoken to on the sub- 
ject were inclined to favour the idea of register- 
ing valuable violins. ‘ There are doubtless many 
valuable Stradivariuses floating around yet un- 
accounted for,” said one of these men, a well- 
known expert. ‘‘ Whenever one comes to the 
surface, it should be examined by the best 
authorities, and, if found to be what is expected, 
it should be listed and registered. The pedigree 
of a valuable violin should be as precious as that 
of a blooded animal. 





VIOLINS AND VIOLIN COLLECTING. 
By Arthur Broadley. 
Author of “ Chats to "Cello Students,” etc. 
(THe HererorpD Times). 
PART II. 
(Continued from Page 134). 
In this portion of my article I will endeavour in 
some manner to explain why Stradivari is looked 
upom as the very Raphael of violin makers! 
showing that with him the last word on violin 
making has been said. Any deviation from his 
designs may show originality, but certainly takes 
away from the only perfect form which the violin 
may have as an art work. In order to more fully 


a 





illustrate this, it will be necessary to give a 
general outline of the rise of violin making. 
Anything like a complete history of the violin 
will, of course, be impossible in a work of the 
present character, but the development of the 
Cremonese school from the crude viol makers of 
Brescia, will assist the reader in more accurately 
fsrming anidea of the greatness of Stradivari. 

In Brescia, the art of making lutes and viols 
flourished during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies ; such names as Giovita Budiani, Gaspard 
Duiffoprugcar, Gaspar da Sala, Maggini, Matteo 
Bente being familiar to us as the names of men 
who devoted their lives to the making of viols, 
double-basses, and in one or two cases, violins of 
much merit. 

It is difficult to trace the evolution of the violin 
feom the various lutes and viols in vogue during 
the fifteenth century, but the fact that specimens 
of the violin tribe have been found which bore 
evidence of having been strung with only three 
strings (tuned in fourths), coupled with the fact 
that Gaspar da Sala and one or two others about 
this period made a great number of double-basses 
and few viclins, proves that the former instru- 
ment was in reality the forerunner of the king of 
instruments. 

The violins turned out by these early Brescian 
makers were in a great degree very similar in ap- 
pearance to the viols; square outline, hardly any 
corners, and much heavier and more roughly 
made than those which were shortly to issue 
fcom the workshops of Cremona. That this was 
not owing to a lack of skill in using the tools is 
evident from the very beautiful carving and inlay 
work with which the violins of Maggini are 
ornamented. We can only come to the con- 
clusion that the makers of this period either did 
not realise the importance of their craft, or else 
that they were deficient in that fine sense of ap- 
preciation of beautiful lines and curves; a sense 
which showed itself so strougly in the work of the 
family Amati. 


However, the early Brescian makers did a 
wondeiful thing when they discarded the flat 
back and sloping shoulders of the viols; who 
could have dreamed of the heights to which 
violin making was soon to reach? I have only 
seen two specimens of the work of Maggini; one 
of these is covered with a reddish browa varnish ; 
where this is worn away the bare wood shows 
througb, quite unlike the violins of Cremona, 
which usually show up an amber foundation, 
The other specimen had been varnished a rich 
ruby over an amber foundation, nearly all the 
upper coats were worn away, but sufficient was 
left to show that as tar as varnish was concerned 
this maker was rapidly making headway. 

It is a very great step from the finest works of 
Maggini to the instruments turned out by the 
Amati family. All that can be claimed for the 
Brescians such as fine tone, fiue varnish, etc., 
may also be claimed for the early Cremona 
makers, with the addition of beautiful outline, 
well cut scroll and sound-hol-s, well defined 
corners, and ficish quite astonishing for the 
period. 

Andrea Amati was the first of tbe illustrious 
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family; he appears to have made lutes, rebecs, 
viols, and a few violins of much merit. It is 
said there is a ’cello in existence which was made 
by Andrea for the Court of France. It is known 
as the ** King Andrea’s”’ Amati. I have never 
seen a specimen of this maker, and as his instru- 
ments are seldom onthe market, perhaps we may 
leave him with the titlhe—an honour which I| do 
not think he would ever imagine would be thrust 
upon him—of the “ first of the Cremona makers.” 

We now arrive at two very important names in 
the history of violin construction—Antonius and 
Hieronymous Amati. 

It is said that Mendelssohn’s father used to 
jocularly remark that he was famous as ‘‘ the son 
of his father and the father of his son,” a sort of 
necessary connecting link between the rich old 
banker and the talented young composer. Many 
writers, in ignorance of the great work which 
these makers accomplished, are apt to assign 
them a similar place. So strong and glaring is 
the light of their great son, nephew, and pupil, 
that the eyes of modern connoisseurs are blinded 
to the beauties with which their work abounds. 
The eagle eyes of the unscrupulous dealer are 
not blinded though, and many are the Antonius 
and Hieronymous violins and ’cellos which are 
sailing about the world as genuine Nicolas, early 
certainly! but quite genuine! 

Some writers go as far as to assert that many 
of the instruments labelled A. and H. Amati of 
the period between 1620 and 1649 were wholly 
the work of Nicolas. Seeing that Nicolas did not 
label his instruments with his owa name until he 
was 44, it is of course quite probable, but it is 
equally as probable that he did not commence 
violin making until late in life. 

The brothers Amati made a great number of 
instruments, both in conjunction and separately. 
I have it on good authority that upwards of half 
a century ago the Amati violins were much 
sought after, both by amateurs, collectors, and 
professional players. Those who were in the 
happy state of having plenty of means indulged 
their fancy and bought an Amati, a poorer man 
would buy an instrument by one of the lesser 
known makers—makers such as Rugger}, Ber- 
gonzi, etc., whom we place in the very first ranks 
—and boast the possession of a ‘‘'Cremona.” A 
gentleman who is proud of his three-score years 
and ten, writes me tbat in his younger days 
amateurs always spoke of their instruments as 
-“*Cremonas,” and not as Amatis or Guarneris, 
etc. The instruments by the brothers Amati 
were brou ght over to England in large quantities 
during the early part of last century, so that 
almost every wealthy amateur included at least 
one specimen in his collection, For beauty of 
workmanship, perfect outline—-a feminine per- 
fection certainly, but still very delightful—and a 
beauty of tone which although not considered 
grand enough for the modern scraper is yet so 
deliyhtful as to be the envy and delight of many 
last century and present day copyists. Hart, in 
his wonderful book on the violin, says the instru- 
ments of the later period are covered with a 
beautiful dark amber varnish, and he considers 
the instruments covered with this varnish to be 








exceptionally fine. The wood used is generally 
very good, the tables being formed of very beau- 
tiful pine of a fine even grain; the backs and ribs 
are generally chosen for their acoustic qnalities 
rather than for the figure. The scroll, although 
not approaching the kingly grandeur cf Stradivari, 
is exquisitely formed, and 1s executed with that 
consummate skill whicb denotes the true artist. 
The sound-holes are quite original, and of so 
beautiful a form tbat tue great Nicolas did not 
think it necessary to depart from it. © 

The earliest record of instruments by these 
brothers is 1577. They worked together until 
about the year 1628—some authorities state that 
Antonio made instruments until the year 1648, 
although much uncertainty exists on the matter. 
Vincenzo Lancetti states a beautiful violin 
was seen by Count Cozio—who was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the Cremonese makers— 
bearing the label of Antonia, and dated 1648. 
Hieronymous is supposed to have died about 
eight years before this. 

Great care must be taken that the Hieronymous 
above mentioned is not confounded with the son 
of Nicolas, who seems to be known to fame 
chiefly as ‘‘the last of the Amatis.” His work 
was not of importance, and any fine violins 
bearing his label have been dubbed the work of 
contemporary makers, such as Ruggeri, etc., who 
may have been in the employ of Hieronymous 
‘the second.” 

The maker who usually gets the credit of doing 
more towards perfecting the violin than anyone 
except Stradivari is Nicolas Amati. 

Niculaus Amatus Cremonen, Hieronymi. 

Fil ac Antonis Nepos Fecit 16 —. 
It is the same old story of ‘‘ unto him that hath,” 
etc. Nicolas did a great work, but I give it as 
my firm opinion that he was not necessary—he 
was not as some claim for him an indispensable 
connecting link between the brothers of Amati 
and Stradivari. The work of Nicolas overlapped; 
for a considerable period he worked on the 
methods laid down by bis father and his uncle. 
Before he outgrew this model, the great Stradivari 
had made rapid strides towards the goal. When 
Nicolas corstructed his ‘*‘ grand’ Amatis it was 
thought that the last word on violin making had 
been uttered, but not so. Stradivari had already 
commenced the working out of his own salvation 
in quite a different manner. 

One of the chief features of the work of Nicolas 
is the manner in which the tables are worked 
out. Around the edge runs a hollow, then the 
elzvation is sudden and abrupt. The effect is 
peculiar and striking. The sound holes are 
flowing and well cut; the scroll is delicate, being 
very easily distinguishable from the massive 
scrolls of Joseph or the majestic, symmetrical 
scroils of Anthony. 

Nicolas seems to have gained most of his 
reputation from the instruments known as the 
“ Grand Amatis.” These instruments made, from 
about 1650 onwards offer a great contrast to the 
work of the brothers Amati or to his own early 
instruments. The hollow around the edge is 


hardly so noticeable, the varnish is of an orange 
hue, and not the dark nut-brown varnish which 
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he seems to have got from the Brescian school, 
the ribs are a shade deeper than the instruments 
of his younger days, and it is this feature which 
distinguishes them from the instruments of his 
father and uncle. Some of the instruments cf 
this period are noticeable for the exceedingly fine 
grain of the upper tables which in most cases 
shows a slight curl. This wood is no doubt 
responsible for the lovely tone of the instruments 
of this period. 

It is not generally known that Signor Piatti 
played for many years upon an Amati. This 
’cell> 1s considered of great value, and is now in 
the possession cf the Rev. Canon Hudson, a 
gentl:man whose devotion to music has secured 
for him the love and respect of many professional 
and amateur musicians in tbe county of Yorkshire, 
and whose name, if in no other way, will live as 
the originator of that yearly musical gathering— 
the Hovingham Festival 
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MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
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The Trades, Professors, and others connected with 
Music, Choral Societies, Staff of Cathedrals, Colleges 
and Abbey Churches, etc., etc., with a Calendar. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 
Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 


best and most popular sevies yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 
“The Amateur Concert.” 
A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, ’Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 
“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accympaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each 
SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS. “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.”’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland."’ 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CarL VoLtT1. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cant VoLtTI & ANDRE 
La TARCHE'S works. 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLtti & 
= La TarcHE's theoretical works. 
OFN TOC as + 
8, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT §8T., LONDON, W. 





The only remedy for Whistling String» 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN ao OIL. 


TrapF Sf Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. Saienps. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1839. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resinis certainly by far the best Ievertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I giveit most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. CARL SCHNEIDER. 


R. R. SHiEwDs. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few line 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. Iam also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage, 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at-—-Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ IN- 
FALLIBLE ”’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May Sth, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. Ishould be doing an injusticeif I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDs. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,iacluding Ragoon, Petroleum 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d 
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PEGS SLIPPING. 
APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d: 


CLARENCE Hovse, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Srtr,-—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. SHiELDs. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 
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a stone's throw from where | stood—in an instant 
| recognised the unmistakeable features of 
Gaspar Webra! 

‘* Lysbeth, at that moment I cannot describe 
my feelings. Perhyps (God grant it was so) | 
went mad. What thoughts swept through my 
mind on that startling recognition I cannot say, 
but, 1a another instant, Gaspar was feebly strug- 
ghog io my firm, relentless grip! 1 was about to 
burl him (my once beloved pupil) with violence te 
a watery grave!! For a moment | paused from 
my cruel purpose to assure myself no other eyes 
than the stars bore witness to the foul act, when, 
suddenly, mv eyes fell, transfixed, upon the old 
iron crucifix ! 

* That old iron cross, standing, in dark outline, 
as it had stood for centuries, loomed with a 
terrible awe before my guilty vision! AsI gazed, 
I trembled, 

“Dread terror of the foulness of my deed 
almost committed paralyzed me—my arms 
slackened their murderous grip as I gazed upon 
that awful symbol the form of the Blessed Christ 
smote me with anguish. 

“Vivi'ly, into my mind flashed the remem- 
brauce of the criminals who, in bygone years, 
were precipitated into the river from the spot 
marked by the crucifix. What was I but a 
criminal of vilest dye? The question pierced me 
like a knife. 

‘*My murderous intent turned and rent me— 
madly I gave mvself to my deserved fate—then, 
something at that crucial moment, flung me with 
force back against the iron cross—a dark mist 
rose before my eyes, I seemed that I was jour- 
neying down, down—till the very gates of Hell 
were about to close for ever over me—then all 
was blank—I remember nothing more.” 

The old man’s voice tailed him, for a few 
moments he sat speechless, his gray head buried 
in his hand. Lysbeth laid her band caressingly 
on his, and waited. Presently he resumed the 
broken thread of his story. \ 

‘* Lysbetb, there is little left to tell, and that 
little bitter. The next recollection memory 
brings me, is that of opening my eyes to find 
myself au inmate of one of the large Frankfort 
hospitals, With the return of consciousness, the 
scene on the Old Bridge flashed back upon me 
as a hideous nightmare—a hideous nightmare — 
but alas, a terrible reality ! 


“Those who tended me, told me that for many 
days I had been imsensible, they told me the 
doctors now feared amputation of my right arm 
inevitable: I heeded them not, scarce heard 
what they said! Gaspar was my one and agon- 
izing thought, leaving no room in my mind for 
other reflection. 

‘After a span of time, to me an eternity, 
during which I had undergone amputation, [ left 
the hospital. Then it was that I learnt of 
Gaspar—lI learnt that he was dead. 

They told me he died of heart-failure ; that the 
night before his concert he had been out till 
late, the following morning his agent entered his 
room to find him in his chair—dead and motionless. 

‘ They told me that the Herr Director knew 
not how to replace bis soloist, that he sent for 








me to fill his position—then that I had been 
found on the Old Main Bridge, lying insensibl-, 
with a broken and lacerated arm, at the foot of 
the crucifix—they supposed that in the dark, I 
had stumbled upon a piece of sharp projecting 
iron close by. 

I believe they showed sympathy over the | ss 
of my arm, and with it the loss of my profession 
—I know not—Lieber Christ! the auguish of 
remorse to learn that Gaspar was dead—dead, 
whilst I, bis murderer, lived ! 

For, indeed, I was his murderer. The shock 
experienced at my hands was alone accountable 
for his death. Then, too, if I was his murderer, 
I saw clearly that he had been my rescuer ! 

“It must have been that Gaspar, realizing the 
rapid change of my motives to self-directed 
violence, sprang bef>re me and thrust me back 
against the iron cross, in the noble effort to save 
his would be murderer from the second crime of 
suicide ! 

‘‘ Ah, Lysbeth, that was full thirty years ago. 
For thirty years bitter remorse has been the 
taunting companion of my life! The loss of my 
hand and the downfall of mv soul’s ambition, was 
in comparison, but a trifling retribution! My 
1 fe’s purgatory is wrought in the beauty of that 
w-ll-nigh God like face which is never absent 
from me, day nor night,—sleeping nor waking— 
burnt into my very soul with the branding-irons 
of conscious guilt ! 

‘** The Blessed Christ alone knows what I have 
suffered! Something, is telling me to-night, 
when you play the heavenly instrument, that 
these years of inward anguish shall at last bring 
atonement. 

‘* Lysbeth play me the Elégie again.” 

The girl's hands trembled with emotion as she 
tried to fulfilthe request—emotion which thrilled 
through the violin into vibrant, heavenly sourd 
waves. Her soul was in the music: she played 
on, heeding not the listener. 

She beard not the old man, when waking from 
his reverie he spoke as with sudden inspiration 
—‘* Gaspar! Gaspar!” he breathed—‘I see him 
coming—coming—he smiles to me as he did long 
years ago—he is holding out his hand. No—surely 
itis an angel ?—aye but it is Gaspar.” The old 
man leant forward eagerly in the gloom—Lwvsbeth 
still played —‘‘ Gaspar,” he murmured, * Wait! 
I am—coming—the old harsh discord—which "— 

* * * When Heinrich entered the little 
room, he found -his bride weeping quietly over 
the corpse of her old uncle—Friederick Cassell. 





TO REGISTER OLD VIOLINS. 
THE restoration a few davs ago of the Bott 
Stradivarius to the widow of Jean Bott, the old 
musician who died from grief over its loss, has 
excited discussion over the question of how to 
protect the owners of valuable violins. 

It has been proposed, says The Times, that an 
iaternational registry, including photographs, 
measurements and the most accurate description 
possible of each instrument known and endorsed 
by eminent authorities as genuine “ Strad’”’ or 
Cremona be kept, and in this way a check put 











upon the work cf violin thieves. Jobn Friedrich 
of Cooper Institute, whose evidence guaranteed 
the identity of the recovered Bott violin, did not, 
however, exactly favour sach ascheme when seen. 

“ Phere are vr cy few, even among really good 
musicians,” said Mr. Friedrich, “who can tell a 
genuine ‘ Strad.’ One manin a thousand among 
them perhaps has the keenness of vision and the 
experience that will enable him to speak posi- 
tively on such a question. With the rest it will 
be guess work. 

“I have been working among violins and 
occasionally handling the most valuable instru. 
ments for the past thirty years in Germany and 
in New York. I koow at once the relative value 
of an instrument. In most large cities you will 
find some one capable of pronouncing a positive 
opinion as to value.” 

“ Would it be impossible to dispose of a stolen 
violin of value without detection ? " 

‘* Suppose you want to buy a valuable violin, 
you do not look for it on the street, of some 
itinerant, or in a pawnshop. You goto a firm 
of responsible dealers in old violins, as a lady 
came to me recently, who paid $6,coo for a 
Stradivarius, and you make your arrangements 
for a genuine article with a responsible concern. 
No sane person would pay more than a nominal 
price for a violin under any other conditions, 
however good it might seem to be.” 

* Are not instruments of little value often sold 
to wealthy amateurs for large sums, and would 
not a system of registration prevent such frauds, 
and are not interiors of valuable violins some- 
times taken out and mediocre parts substituted 
for them?” 

‘Oh, yes; such things are undoubtedly done; 
but in such cases the victims are mostly to blame 
f .r dealing with non-reputable dealers. That is 
their own affair. They want to do things cheaply 
and pay dearly in the end.” 

Other authorities when spoken to on the sub- 
ject were inclined to favour the idea of register- 
ing valuable violins. ‘ There are doubtless many 
valuable Stradivariuses floating around yet un- 
accounted for,” said one of these men, a well- 
known expert. ‘‘ Whenever one comes to the 
surface, it should be examined by the best 
authorities, and, if found to be what is expected, 
it should be listed and registered. The pedigree 
of a valuable violin should be as precious as that 
of a blooded animal. 





VIOLINS AND VIOLIN COLLECTING. 
By Arthur Broadley. 


Author of “ Chats to ’Cello Students,” etc. 
(THe Hererorp Times). 
PART IL. 

(Continued from Page 134). 
In this portion of my article I will endeavour in 
some manner to explain why Stradivari is looked 
upon as the very Raphael of violin makers! 
showing that with him the last word on violin 


making has been said. Any deviation from his | 


designs may show originality, but certainly takes 
away from the only perfect form which the violin 
may have as an art work. In order to more fully 
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illustrate this, it will be necessary to give a 
general outline of the rise of violin making. 
Anything hke a complete history of the viohn 
will of course, be impossible in a work of the 
present character, but the development of the 
Cremonese school from the crude viol makers of 
Brescia, will assist the reader in more accurately 
forming an idea of the greatness of Stradivari. 

Ia Brescia, the art of making lutes and viols 
flourished during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen. 
turies ; such names as Giovita Budiani, Gaspard 
Duiffoprugcar, Gaspar da Sala, Maggini, Matteo 
Bente being familiar to us as the names of men 
who devoted their lives to the making of viols, 
double-basses, and in one or two cases, violins of 
much merit. 

It is difficult to trace the evolution of the violin 
from the various lutes and viols in vogue during 
the fifteenth century, but the fact that specimens 
of the violin tribe have been found which bore 
evidence of having been strung with only three 
strings (tuned in fourths), coupled with the fact 
that Gaspar da Sala and one or two others about 
this period made a great number of double-basses 
and few vivlins, proves that the former instru- 
ment was in reality the forerunner of the king of 
instruments. 

The violins turned out by these early Brescian 
makers were in a great degree very similar in ap- 
pearance to the viols; square outline, hardly any 
corners, and much heavier and more roughly 
made than those which were shortly to issue 
fcom the workshops of Cremona. That this was 
pot owing to a lack of skill in using the tools is 
evident from the very beautiful carving and inlay 
work with which the violins of Maggini are 
ornamented. We can only come to the con- 
clusion that the makers of this period either did 
not realise the importance of their craft, or else 
that they were deficient in that fine sense of ap- 
preciation of beautiful lines and curves; a sense 
which showed itself so strongly in the work of the 
family Amati. 


However, the early Brescian makers did a 
wonderful thing when they discarded the flat 
back and sloping shoulders of the viols; who 
could have dreamed of the heights to which 
violin making was soon to reach? I have only 
seen two specimens of the work of Maggini; one 
of these is covered with a reddish browa varnish ; 
where this is worn away the bare wood shows 
througb, quite unlike the violins of Cremona, 
which usually show up an amber foundation, 
The other specimen had been varnished a rich 
ruby over an amber foundation, nearly all the 
upper coats were worn away, but sufficient was 
left to show that as tar as varnish was concerned 
this maker was rapidly making headway. 

It is a very great step from the finest works of 
Maggini to the instruments turned out by the 
Amati family. “All that can be claimed for the 
Brescians such as fine tone, fiue varnish, etc., 
may also be claimed for the early Cremona 
makers, with the addition of beautiful outline, 
well cut scroll end sound-hol-s, well defined 
corners, and fiaish quite astonishing for the 
period. 

Andrea Amati was the first of the illustrious 
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SEPT., 1902. THE VIOLIN TIMES, ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 
“ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 











Prey Btudies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. Henpexson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. (pub, 6s.) 
Half a Centory of Music in England, by Dr. F. Hugrrer, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(pub. 8s. 6d.) 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzorcs E,. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, is. : 
These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
Teachers, by Gzorcr E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 


This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymer a Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice 


Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, er, 8vo, sewed, 15. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
PBow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and ol 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Ilustrations, by Jonn Bisuor, 4th-Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commeniary, by Cuarizs Gounop, translated by WinDEYER 
Crark and J. T. Hutcuinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
: Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth,.2s. ; 
Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (\\obert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott. 

schalk, Liszt}, by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how ve should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsxt, translated by Miss N..JanoTHa,and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND Epwarpbs, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ropert ScHuMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F..R. Ritrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. Second Edition, 

Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricuar> Wacner, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DannreuTuer, second edition, «r. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. , 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fexvinanp Pragcer, 33. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT! AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post CARD FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


Published “ENTERTAINER” Monthly. 


Telegrams: “{ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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don Institute or Music 


the further Development and Encouragement 


of Vocalis its, Violinists, and Pianists, 
= aate Se 


Examina: 


Dates prop 


»4 , \ 
Uday, SOV 


mS I 


—~ 


——e 


Saturday, Dec. 6. 


d by responsible Examiners throughout the year. 
»sed for the next Examinations: 


“diaburgh 


Tuesday , 1! i Gia: Seow 
Wednesday, Nov. ig Monday, Dec. 3. Se ‘broath 
ihursday, { sraeen 
at daw Bias ae | Middlesborough 
: Tuesday, Dec. o. ae 
aturday, 2 as We \ Sheffield 
M ayy . N41 ‘ a ‘ { Preston 
_— - i ; Wednesday, Dec. ro. . } roses 3 
ondon } Chesterfield 
| snor Park ( Stoke-on-Trent 
ruesda } rreath 1am Yhursday, Dee. rr. Leiceste: 
Bedford Derby 
\ Het ndon | Kridayv, Dec. 12. Birmingham 
( Cambridge { Gt. Malvern 
oe . ) _ a 4 - PS nec 
\ ay, Nov. 26. { Bury Saturday, Dec. 13. G vuceste 
{ ft joston Vv xford 
( Gt. Grimsby \ Reading 
+ r 1 } - 2ath 
Vhursday, Nov. 27. { Hull : ( Bath © 
| York Monday, Dec. 15 Bris tol 
Frid: . Nov , ¢ Leeds a 
ay sa ; re ltrs * c ; wy se 
Bradiord | Tuesday, Dec. i6. gees 
Saturday, Nov. 29 § Mancheste: Portland 
Sa » NOV. Q. ; XAT. + ° 1 i ninal 
\ Warrington \ Wednesday, Dec. 17. i Newport 
Mond pwn { Liverpool 4 Minehead 
’ 4 if) “ . . 
' Birkenhead London 
7° , t , * } ig} al 
ecday. Tec “er no i hursday, } 18, ) a 
' Beltact |} Hastings 
‘ Blackburn ( Eastbourne 
Wednesday, Dec. 3. Barrow ( Southend 
{ Keswick Friday, Dec. Ig. ¢ Folkestone 
Chursday, Dec. q. Carlisle ( Sevenoaks 
{ South shieids Saturday, Dec, 20, 
a ep ae ) Walsall! Monday, Dec. 22. 
aa 7 s > y ‘ 
7 ) Newcastle Mnesday, Dec. 23 
\ Consett Wednesday, Dec 
_ Dates le” in blank are still vacant, Above dates are only proposed, and can eventually 
be altered to suit candidates, provided thers is a sufficient number of entric 
Other fixtures still pending. Representatives wanted all over the Provinces. 
Full information can be had by weal: : 
mr? ow ry o>" ‘ 4 
TPE HON. SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


6, SUSSEX PLACH, SOUTH KRNSING’ rC 


LABUS NOW REA! 


| STATION, LONDON, &S.W. 
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Pre by Tax New Temwrie Press, 17, Grant Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
Publishe: iby Wm. Reeves, et char Cross Koad, London, W.C. 
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